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PREFACE. 



y? 



The illustrations of this volume are by different hands. Some 
of them appear so helpful in interesting the reader as to call 
for cordial acknowledgment from the editor. 

Many poems naturally looked for in a collection like this are 
omitted, because found in our School Readers. 

The arrangement of these selections is intended to be elastic, 
changing from easier to harder pieces, and back again. It is also 
meant to be suggestive of the likeness or the difference between 
one poem and another, so as to quicken thought and feeling. 
Let us hope that every child in our Primary and Grammar 
classes will find something here to please him, and that the 
teachers will encourage the children, first, to read only what is 
suited to them, and, next, to commit what they read to memory, 
as the best means of exercising that faculty and kindling the 
whole intelligence. 

May the love of poetry, and of the good that poetry teaches, 
be the portion of our children ! 

(v) 
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THE HAUNTED SPRING. 



Gayly through the mountain glen 

The hunter's horn did ring, 
As the milk-white doe 
Escaped his bow, 

Down by the haunted spring. 
In vain his silver horn he wound, — 

'Twas echo answering back ; 
For neither groom nor baying hound 

Was on the hunter's track : 
In vain he sought the milk-white doe 
That made him stray and 'scaped his bow, 
For, save himself, no living thing 
Was by the silent haunted spring. 

The purple heath-bells, blooming fair, 
Their fragrance round did fling, 
As the hunter lay, 
At close of day, 
Down by the haunted spring. 
A lady fair, in robe of white, 
To greet the hunter came ; 
She kissed a cup with jewels bright, 
And pledged him by his name. 
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But since that day his chase did stray, 

The hunter ne'er was seen, 
And legends tell he now doth dwell 

Within the hills so green ; 

But still the milk-white doe appears, 

And wakes the peasants' evening fears, 

While distant bugles faintly ring 

Around the lonely haunted spring. 

Lover. 
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Over hill, over dale, 

Through bush, through briar, 
Over park, over pale, 

Through flood, through fire, 
I do wander everywhere, 
Swifter than the moon's sphere ; 
And I serve the Fairy Queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green. 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coats spots you see, — 
These be rubies, fairy favors, 
In those freckles live their sa'vors. 
I must go seek some dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 

Shakespeare. 
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NOSE AND EYES. 



Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose ; 

The spectacles set them unhappily wrong ; 
The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 

To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 

So the Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of learning ; 

While Chief-justice Ear sat to balance the laws, 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 

u In behalf of the Nose, it will quickly appear, 

And your lordship," he said, " will undoubtedly find. 

That the Nose has had spectacles always in wear, — 
Which amounts to possession time out of mind." 

Then holding the spectacles up to the court, — 

" Your lordship observes they are made with a straddle 

As wide as the ridge of the Nose is ; in short, 
Designed to sit close to it, just like a saddle. 

" Again, would your lordship a moment suppose 
('Tis a case that Tias happened, and may be again) 

That the visage or countenance had not a Nose, 

Pray who would or who could wear spectacles then ? 
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" On the whole it appears, and my argument shows, 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn, 

That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for them." 

Then, shifting his side, as a lawyer knows how, 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes ; 

But what were his arguments few people know, 
For the court did not think they were equally wise. 

So his lordship decreed, with a grave, solemn tone, 
Decisive and clear, without one if or but, — 

That whenever the Nose put his spectacles on, 
By daylight or candle-light, Eyes should be shut. 

Cowper. 
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THE WIND IN A FROLIC. 



The wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 

Saying, " Now for a frolic ! now for a leap ! 

Now for a madcap galloping chase ! 

I'll make a commotion in every place ! " 

So it swept with a bustle right through a great town, 

Creaking the signs, and scattering down 

Shutters, and whisking, with merciless squalls, 

Old women's bonnets and gingerbread stalls. 

There never was heard a much lustier shout, 

As the apples and oranges tumbled about ; 

And the urchins, that stand with their thievish eyes 

Forever on watch, ran oft' each with a prize. 

Then away to the fields it went blustering and 
humming, 
And the cattle all wondered whatever was coming. 
It plucked by their tails the grave, matronly cows, 
And tossed the colts' manes all about their brows, 
Till, offended at such a familiar salute, 
They all turned their backs and stood silently mute. 
So on it went, capering and playing its pranks ; 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river banks ; 
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Puffing the birds, as they sat on the spray, 

Or the traveller grave on the king's highway. 

It was not too nice to bustle the bags 

Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags. 

'Twas so bold that it feared not to play its joke 

With the doctor's wig, and the gentleman's cloak. 

Through the forest it roared, and cried gayly, " Now, 

You sturdy old oaks, I'll make you bow ! " 

And it made them bow. without more ado, 

Or it cracked their great branches through and through. 

Then it rushed like a monster o'er cottage and farm, 
Striking their inmates with sudden alarm ; 
And they ran out like bees in a midsummer swarm. 
There were dames with their kerchiefs tied over their 

caps, 
To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; 
The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed aloud, 
And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd ; 
There was rearing of ladders, and logs laying on, 
Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon to be 
gone. 

But the wind had passed on, and had met in a lane 
With a school-boy, who panted and struggled in vain, 
For it tossed him, and twirled him, then passed, and he 

stood 
With his hat in a pool, and his shoe in the mud. 

William Howitt. 
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No stir in the air, no stir in the sea : 
The ship was still as she could be ; 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flowed over the Inchcape Rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The Abbot of Aberbrothok 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the % waves its warning rung. 

When the rock was hid by the surge's swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And blessed the Abbot of Aberbrothok. 
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The sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All tilings were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds screamed as they wheeled round, 

And there was joyaunce in their sound. 



The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walked his deck, 
And he fixed his eyes on the darker speck. 



He felt the cheering power of spring, 
It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirthful to excess, — 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 



His eye was on the Inchcape float : 
Quoth he, u My men, put out the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 
And I'll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothok." 



The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the bell from the Inchcape float. 
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So thick a haze o'erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 

On the deck the Rover takes his stand ; 

So dark it is they see no land. 

Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon, 

For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

• 

" Canst hear," said one, " the breakers roar? — 
For methinks we should be near the shore." 
" Now where we are I cannot tell, 
But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell." 

They hear no sound ; the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock : — 
" O Christ ! it is the Inchcape Rock ! " 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair, 
And beat his breast in his despair ; 
The waves rush in on every side, 
And the ship sinks down beneath the tide. 

Southey. 
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Beneath the low-hung night cloud 
That raked her splintering mast 

The good ship settled slowly, 
The cruel leak gained fast. 

Over the awful ocean 

Her signal guns pealed out. 

Dear God ! was that thy answer 
From the horror round about? 

A voice came down the wild wind, 
" Ho ! ship ahoy ! " its cry ; 

u Our stout Three Bells of Glasgow 
Shall lay till daylight by ! " 

Hour after hour crept slowly, 
Yet on the heaving swells 

Tossed up and down the ship-lights, 
The lights of the Three Bells ! 

And ship to ship made signals, 
Man answered back to man, 

While oft, to cheer and hearten, 
The Three Bells nearer ran ; 



THE THREE BELLS. 

And the captain from her taffrail 
Sent down his hopeful cry ; 

" Take heart ! Hold on ! " he shouted, 
" The Three Bells shall lay by ! " 



411 night across the waters 
The tossing lights shone clear ; 

\11 night from reeling taffrail 
The Three Bells sent her cheer. 
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And when the dreary watches 
Of storm and darkness passed, 

Just as the wreck lurched under, 
All souls were saved at last. 

Sail on, Three Bells, forever, 
In grateful memory sail ! 

Ring on, Three Bells of rescue, 
Above the wave and gale ! 

Type of the Love eternal, 
Repeat the Master's cry, 

As tossing through our darkness 
The lights of God draw nigh ! 




Whittier. 
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By Alpine lake, 'neath shady rock, 
The herd-boy knelt beside his flock, 
And softly told, with pious air, 
His alphabet as evening prayer. 

Unseen, his pastor lingered near : 

"My child, what means the sound I hear?" — 

" May I not in the worship share, 

And raise to Heaven my evening prayer? 

u Where'er the hills and valleys blend, 
The sounds of prayer and praise ascend." — 
" My child, a prayer yours cannot be : 
You've only said your A, B, C." 

" I have no better way to pray, — 

All that I know to God I say : 

I tell the letters on my knees ; 

He makes the words himself to please." 

Posies for Children. 



THE 

CHILD AND THE ANGELS. 



The Sabbath's sun was setting low, 

Amidst the clouds ot even ; 
" Our Father," breathed a voice be- 
low, — 

" Our Father, who art in heaven." 



Beyond the earth, beyond the clouds. 
Those infant words were given ; 

" Our Father," angels sang aloud — 
" Father, who art in heaven." 



; ' Thy kingdom come," still from the ground. 

That childlike voice did pray ; 
" Thy kingdom come," God's hosts resound. 

Far up the starry way. 
(1*4) 
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" Thy will be done," with little tongue, 

That lisping love implores ; 
44 Thy will be done," the angelic throng 

Sing from the heavenly shores. 

" Forever," still those lips repeat 

Their closing evening prayer ; 
44 Forever," floats in music sweet, 

High midst the angels there. 



C. Swain. 
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LORD, TEACH A LITTLE CHILD. 



Lord, teach a little child to pray, 
And, oh, accept my prayer. 

Thou hearest all the words I say, 
For Thou art everywhere. 

A little sparrow cannot fall 
Unnoticed, Lord, by Thee ; 

And though I am so young and small, 
Thou carest still for me. 

Teach me to do whate'er is right, 

And when I sin, forgive ; 
And make it still my chief delight 

To love Thee while I live. 
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Sleep, baby, sleep ! 

Thy father watches the sheep ; 
Thy mother is shaking the dreamland tree, 
And down comes a little dream on thee. 

Sleep, baby, sleep ! 

Sleep, baby, sleep ! 

The large stars are the sheep ; 
The little stars are the lambs, I guess ; 
And the gentle moon is the shepherdess. 

Sleep, baby, sleep ! 

Sleep, baby, sleep ! 

Our Saviour loves His sheep : 
He is the Lamb of God on high, 
Who for our sakes came down to die. 

Sleep, baby, sleep ! 

From the German. 
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A little boy was dreaming, 

Upon his nurse's lap, 
That the pins fell out of all the stars, 

And the stars fell into his cap. 

So, when his dream was over, 

What should that little boy do ? 
Why, he went and looked inside his cap, 

And found it wasn't true. 

Nursery Nonsense. 
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Little brother in a cot, 

Baby, baby ! 
Shall he have a pleasant lot? — 

Maybe, maybe! 

Little brother in a nap, 

Baby, baby ! 
Bless his tiny little cap, 

Noise far away be ! 

* 

With a rattle in his hand, 

Baby, baby ! 
Dreaming, — who can understand 

Dreams like this, what they be? 

When he wakes, kiss him twice, 

Then talk and gay be ; 
Little cheeks, soft and nice, 

Baby, baby ! 

Lilliput Levee. 
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A little boy got out of bed, — 

'Twas only six o'clock, — 
And out of window poked his head, 

And spied a crowing cock. 

The little boy said, " Mr. Bird, 

Pray tell me who are you ? " 
And all the answer that he heard 

Was, " Cock-a-doodle-do ! " 

" What would you think, if you were me," 

He said, " and I were you ? " 
But still that bird provokingly 

Cried, " Cock-a-doodle-do ! " 

" How many times, you *stupid head, 

Goes three in twenty-two?" 
That old bird winked one eye, and said. 

Just u Cpck-a-doodle-do ! " 

He slammed the window down again, 

When up that old bird flew ; 
And, pecking at the window-pane, 

Cried, " Cock-a-doodle-doodle-doodle-do ! " 

Nursery Nonsense. 



Dear Grandma, I will try to write 

A very little letter : 
If I don't spell the words all right, 

Why, next time I'll do better. 

My little rabbit is alive, 

And likes his milk and clover; 
He likes to see me very much, 

But is afraid of Rover. 

{150) 
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I've got a dove, as white as snow, 

I call her " Polly Feather ; " 
She Hies and hops about the yard 

In every kind of weather. 

I think she likes to see it rain, 
For then she smooths her jacket ; 

And seems to be so proud and vain, 
The turkeys make a racket. 

The hens are picking off the grass 

And singing very loudly ; 
While our old peacock struts about 

And shows his colors proudly. 

I guess I'll close my letter now, 

I've nothing more to tell ; 
Please answer soon, and come to see 
Your loving little Nell ! 

Wisconsin Farmer. 
— <*>:*«>« — 

A LITTLE BROWN BIRD. 



A little brown bird sat on a stone ; 

The sun shone thereon, but he was alone. 
44 O pretty bird, do you not weary 

Of this gay summer so long and dreary ? ' 
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The little bird opened his bright black eyes, 
And looked at me with great surprise ; 

Then his joyous song broke forth, to say, 
" Weary of what? I can sing all day." 

Posies for Children. 
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EGGS AND BIRDS. 
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44 Where is the little lark's nest, 
My father showed to me ? 

And where the pretty lark's eggs? 
Said master Lori Lee. 

At last he found the lark's nest, 
But eggs were none to see. 



44 Why are you looking down there?" 
Sang two young larks on high ; 

44 We've broke the shells that held us, 
And found a nest on high." 

And the happy birds went singing 

Far up the morning sky. 

Liluput Levee. 
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LITTLE BIRDIE. 



What does little birdie say, 
In her nest, at peep of day? 
" Let me fly," says little birdie, 

" Mother, let me fly away." — 
" Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger." 
So she rests a little longer, 

Then she flies away. 



What does little baby say, 

In her bed, at peep of day? 

Baby says, like little birdie, 

" Let me rise and fly away." — 

u Baby, sleep a little longer, 

Till the little limbs are stronger. 

If she sleeps a little longer, 

Baby, too, shall fly away." 

Tennyson. 
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THE TURTLE DOVE'S NEST. 



ERY high in the pine tree 

The little turtle-dove 
Made a pretty little nursery, 

To please her little love. 
She was gentle, she was soft, 

And her large dark eye 
Often turned to her mate, 

Who was sitting close hy. 

" Coo," said the turtle-dove ; 

"Coo," said she. 
" Oh, I love thee," said the turtle-dove ; 

"And / love thee." 
In the long shady branches 
Of the dark pine tree, 
How happy were the doves 
In their little nursery! 

The young turtle-doves 

Never quarrelled in the nest, 
For they dearly loved each other, 

Though they loved their mother best ; 
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" Coo," said the little cloves ; 

u Coo," said she. 
And they played together kindly 

In the dark pine tree. 

In this nursery of yours, 

Little sister, little brother, 
Like the turtle-dove's nest — 

Do you love one another? 
Are you kind, are you gentle, 

As children ought to be ? 
Then the happiest of nests 

Is your own nursery. 

Aunt Effie's Rhymes. 
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DAME DUCK'S FIRST LECTURE ON 

EDUCATION. 



Old Mother Duck has hatched a brood 
Of ducklings, small and callow : 

Their little wings are short, their down 
Is mottled gray and yellow. 
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There is a quiet little stream, 

That runs into the moat, 
Where tall green sedges spread their leaves, 

And water-lilies float. 

Close by the margin of the brook 

The old duck made her nest 
Of straw, and leaves, and withered grass, 

And down from her own breast. 

And there she sat for four long weeks, 

In rainy days and fine, 
Until the ducklings all came out — 

Four, five, six, seven, eight, nine ! 

One peeped out from beneath her wing, 

One scrambled on her back ; 
44 Thafs very rude," said old Dame Duck. 

44 Get off! quack, quack, quack, quack ! " 

44 'Tis close," said Dame Duck, shoving out 

The egg-shells with her bill ; 
44 Besides, it never suits young ducks 

To keep them sitting still." 

So, rising from her nest, she said, 
41 Now, children, look at me : 

A well-bred duck should waddle so, 
From side to side — d'ye see ? " 
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" Yes," said the little ones, and then 

She went on to explain : 
" A well-bred duck turns in its toes 

As I do — try again." 

u Yes," said the ducklings, waddling on ; 

" Thafs better," said their mother ; 
44 But well-bred ducks walk in a row, 

Straight — one behind another." 

44 Yes," said the little ducks again, 

All waddling in a row ; 
44 Now to the pond," said old Dame Duck — 

Sp]astv, splash ! and in they go. 

44 Let me swim first," said old Dame Duck, 

44 To this side, now to that ; 
There, snap at those great brown-winged flies, 

They make young ducklings fat. 

44 Now when you reach the poultry-yard, 

The hen-wife, Molly Head, 
Will feed you, with the other fowls, 

On bran and mashed-up bread ; 

44 The hens will peck and fight, but mind, 

I hope that all of you 
Will gobble up the food as fast 

As well-bred ducks should do. 
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" You'd better get into the dish, 

Unless it is too small ; 
In that case I should use my foot, 

And overturn it all." 

The ducklings did as they were bid, 

And found the plan so good, 

That from that day the other fowls 

Got hardly any food. 

Aunt Effie's Rhymes. 

ooj^joo 

WAT TO BE HAPPT. 



How pleasant it is at the end of the day 

No follies to have to repent ; 
But reflect on the past, and be able to say 

That my time has been properly spent. 

When I've done all my business with patience and care, 
And been good, and obliging, and kind, 

I lie on my pillow and sleep away there, 
With a happy and peaceable mind. 

But instead of all this, if it must be confessed 

That I careless and idle have been, 
I lie down as usual, and go to my rest, 

But feel discontented within. 
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Then, as I don't like all the trouble I've had, 

In future I'll try to prevent it ; 
For I never am naughty without being sad, 

Or good without being contented. 

Jane Taylor. 
<*>j»;o<> 

THE STRANGE LITTLE BOY. 



Here is a little boy, 

Look at him well : 
Think if you know him ; 

If you do, tell. 
I will describe him, 

That you may see 
If he's a stranger 

To you and to me. 

He has two hands 

That can manage a top, 
And climb a tall chestnut 

To make the nuts drop. 
They're just full of business, 

With ball, hoop, and swing ; 
Yet are never too busy 

To do a kind thing. 



THE STRANGE LITTLE BOY. 

He has two feet 

That can run up and down 
Over the country 

And all about town. 



I should think they'd be tired, — 

They never are still ; 
But they're ready to run for you 

Whither you will. 
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He has two eyes, 

Always busy and bright, 
And looking at something 

From morning till night. 
They help him at work, 

They help him at play, 
And the sweet words of Jesus 

They read every day. 

He has two ears : 

Oh, how well he can hear 
The birds as they sing, 

And the boys as they cheer ! 
They are out on the Common, 

And for him they call ; 
But one word from his mother 

He hears first of all. 

He has a tongue 

That moves like a sprite : 
It begins in the morning 

As. soon as the light. 
Ifs the best little tongue 

You can anywhere find, 
For it always speaks truth, 

And it always is kind. 

Posies foh Children. 



MY JESSIE. 

My Jessie lives beyond the town, 

Just where the moorland, bare and brown, 

Looks over to the sea : 
A little maid of lowly birth. 
But, oh ! of all the girls on earth, 

The dearest girl to me ! 
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Few summers hath she known : her eyes 
Are bluer than the summer skies, 

And brimming o'er with fun ; 
Her hair is like a golden crown ; 
Her little hands are sadly brown ; 

Her cheek tells of the sun. 



But could you see her come and go, 
In summer shine and winter snow, 

As I do, day by day ; 
Now rising like the lark at morn ; 
Like Ruth, now gleaming in the corn ; 

Now busy in the hay ; 



Now racing like a greyhound fleet 
Along the glistening sands, with feet 

Like snow so white and bare ; 
All beauty, health, enjoyment, mirth, 
You'd say no queen on all the earth 

Was ever half so fair ! 

Mrs. Edwards. 
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LITTLE LAMB. 



Little lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life, and made thee feed 
By the stream and o'er the mead? 
Gave thee clothing of delight, — 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright? 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice ? 

Little lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee ? 

Little lamb, I'll tell thee ; 

Little lamb, I'll tell thee : 
He is called by thy name, 
For He calls Himself a lamb. 
He is meek, and He is mild ; 
He became a little child : 
I a child, and thou a lamb, 
We are called by His name. 

Little lamb, God bless thee ! 

Little lamb, God bless thee ! 

Blake. 
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THE NEW MOON. 



Dear mother, how pretty 

The moon looks to-night ! 

She was never so cunning before ; 



The two little homs 
Are so sharp and so bright, 
I hope she'll not grow any more. 
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If I were up there, 

With you and my friends, 
I'd rock in it nicely, you'd see ; 

Td sit in the middle 

And hold by both ends ; 
Oh, what a bright cradle 'twould be ! 

I would call to the stars 

To keep out of the way, 
Lest we should rock over their toes ; 

And then I would rock 

Till the dawn of the day, 
And see where the pretty moon goes. 

And there we would stay 

In the beautiful skies, 
And through the bright clouds we would roam ; 

We would see the sun set, 

And see the sun rise, 
And in the next rainbow come home. 

Mrs. Follen. 
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THE BUST BEE. 



How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower ! 

How skilfully she builds her cell ! 

How neat she spreads the wax ! 
And labors hard to store it well 

With the sweet food she makes. 

In works of labor or of skill 

I would be busy too ; 
For Satan finds some mischief still 

For idle hands to do. 



In books, or work, or healthful play, 

Let my first years be past ; 

That I may give for every day 

Some good account at last. 

Watts. 
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THE ANT 



These emmets, how little they are in our eyes ! 
We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies, 

Without our regard or concern ; 
Yet as wise as we are, if sent to their school, 
There's many a sluggard and many a fool 

Some lessons of wisdom might learn. 

They don't wear their time out in sleeping or play, 
But gather up corn on a sunshiny day, 

And for winter they lay up their stores ; 
They manage their work in such regular forms, 
One would think they foresaw all the frosts and the 
storms, 

And so brought their food within doors. 

But I have less sense than a poor creeping ant, 
If I take not due care for the things I shall want, 

Nor provide against dangers in time ; 
When death and old age shall stare in my face, 
What a wretch shall I be in the end of my days, 

If I trifle away all their prime ! 



I 



TO A BUTTERFLY. 
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Now, now while my strength and my youth are in bloom, 
Let me think what shall save me when sickness shall 
come, 

And pray that my sins be forgiven ; 
Let me read in good books, and believe and obey, 
That when death turns me out of this cottage of clay, 

I may dwell in a palace in heaven. 



Watts. 



■ooX^O*- 



TO A BUTTERFLY. 



*VE watched you now a full half-hour, 
Self-poised upon that yellow flower ! 
And, little butterfly, indeed, 
I know not if you sleep or feed. 

How motionless ! — not frozen seas 

More motionless ; and then,- 
What joy awaits you when the breeze 
Hath found you out among the trees, 
And calls you forth again ! 

This plot of orchard ground is ours, 
My trees they are, my sister's flowers ; 
Here rest your wings when they are weary, 
Here lodge as in a sanctuary ! 
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Come to us often, fear no wrong ; 

Sit near us on the bough ! 
We'll talk of sunshine and of song, 
And summer days when we were young ; 
Sweet childish days, that were as long 

As twenty days are now. 

Wordsworth. 
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THE PRISONER TO A ROBIN WHO CAME TO 

HIS WINDOW. 



Welcome ! welcome, little stranger ! 

Welcome to my lone retreat ! 
Here secure from every danger, 
Hop A>out, and chirp, and eat. 
Robin ! how I envy thee, 
Happy child of liberty ! 

Hunger never shall distress thee 

While my meals one crumb afford ; 
Colds and cramps shall ne'er oppress thee, 
Come and share my humble board ; 
Robin, come and live with me ; 
Live, yet still at liberty. 
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Soon shall spring, with smiles and blushes, 

Steal upon the blooming year ; 
Then, amid the verdant bushes, 
Thy sweet song shall warble clear ; 
Then shall I, too, joined with thee, 
Taste the sweets of liberty. 



Liberty ! thou brightest treasure 

In the crown of earthly joys ! 

Source of gladness ! soul of pleasure ! 

All delights besides are toys : 

None but prisoners like me 

Know the worth of liberty. 

James Montgomery. 
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TIME. 



44 Sixty seconds make a minute, 
Sixty minutes make an hour ; " 

If I were a little linnet, 

Hopping in her leafy bower, 

Then I should not have to sing it : 

44 Sixty seconds make a minute." 



44 Twenty-four hours make one day, 
Seven days will make a week : " 

And while we all at marbles play, 
Or run at cunning " hide and seek, 5 

Or in the garden gather flowers, 

We'll tell the time that makes the hours. 



In every month the weeks are four, 

And twelve whole months will make a year ; 
Now I must say it o'er and o'er, 

Or else it never will be clear ; 
So once again I will begin it : 
44 Sixty seconds make a minute." 



» 
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MABEL ON MIDSUMMER DAT. 



A STORY OF THE OLDEN TIME. 



Part I. 

"Arise, my maiden, Mabel," 

The mother said ; " arise, 
For the golden sun of midsummer 

Is shining in the skies. 

"Arise, my little maiden, 

For thou must speed away, 
To wait upon thy grandmother 

This livelong summer day. 

44 And thou must carry with thee 

This wheaten cake so fine, 
This new-made pat of butter, 

This little flask of wine. 

44 And tell the dear old body, 

Xhis day I cannot come, 
For the good man went out yester-morn, 

And he is not come home. 
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" Canst go down to the lonesome glen, 

To milk the mother-ewe ; 
This is the work, my Mabel, 

That thou wilt have to do. 

" But listen now, my Mabel, 

This is midsummer day, 
When all the fairy people 

From elf-land come away. 

" And when thou'rt in the lonesome glen, 

Keep by the running burn, 
And do not pluck the strawberry-flower, 

Nor break the lady-fern. 

" But think not of the fairy folk, 

Lest mischief should befall ; 
Think only of poor Amy, 

And how thou lov'st us all. 

" Yet keep good heart, my Mabel, 

If thou the fairies see, 
And give them kindly answer 

If they should speak to thee. 

" And when into the fir- wood 

Thou goest for fagots brown, 
Do not, like idle children, 

Go wandering up and down. 
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" But fill thy little apron, 
My child, with earnest speed ; 

And that thou break no living bough 
Within the wood take heed. 

44 For they are spiteful brownies 
Who in the wood abide ; 

So be thou careful of this thing, 
Lest evil should betide. 

4 

44 But think not, little Mabel, 
Whilst thou art in the wood, 

Of dwarfish, wilful brownies, 
But of the Father good. 

44 And when thou goest to the spring 
To fetch the water thence, 

Do not disturb the little stream, 
Lest this should give offence. 

44 For the queen of all the fairies, 
She loves that water bright ; 

I've seen her drinking there myself 
On many a summer night. 

44 But she's a gracious lady, 
And her thou needs't not fear ; 

Onlv disturb thou not the stream, 
Nor spill the water clear." 
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" Now all this I will'heed, mother, 

Will no word disobey, 
And wait upon the grandmother 

This livelong summer day." 



Part II. 

Away tripped little Mabel, 

With the wheaten cake so fine, 

With the new-made pat of butter, 
And the little flask of wine. 

And long before the sun was hot, 
And the summer mist had cleared, 

Beside the good old grandmother 
The willing child appeared. 

And all her mother's message 
She told with right good-will, 

How that the father was away, 
And the little child was ill. 

And then she swept the hearth up clean, 

And then the table spread ; 
And next she fed the dog and bird ; 

And then she made the bed. 
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u And go now," said the grandmother, 

" Ten paces down the dell, 
And bring in water for the day, — 

Thou know'st the lady- well." 

The first time that good Mabel went, 

Nothing at all saw she, 
Except a bird, a sky-blue bird, 

That sat upon a tree. 

The next time that good Mabel went, 

There sat a lady bright 
Beside the well, — a lady small, 

All clothed in green and white. 

A courtesy low made Mabel, 

And then she stooped to fill 
Her pitcher at the sparkling spring, 

But no drop did she spill. 

" Thou art a handy maiden," 

The fairy lady said ; 
u Thou hast not spilt a drop, nor yet 

The fairy spring troubled ! 

" And for this thing which thou hast done, 

Yet may st not understand, 
I give to thee a better gift 

Than houses or than land. 
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44 Thou shalt do well whate'er thou dost, 
As thou hast done this day ; 

Shalt have the will and power to please, 
And shalt be loved alway." 

Thus having said, she passed from sight, 
And nought could Mabel see, 

But the little bird, the sky-blue bird, 
Upon the leafy tree. 

44 And now go," said the grandmother, 

44 And fetch in fagots dry ; 
All in the neighboring fir-wood 

Beneath the trees they lie." 

Away went kind, good Mabel, 

Into the fir-wood near, 
Where all the ground was dry and brown, 

And the grass grew thin and sear. 

She did not wander up and down, 

Nor yet a live branch pull, 
But steadily of the fallen boughs 

She picked her apron full. 

And when the wild-wood brownies 

Came sliding to her mind, 
She drove them thence, as she was told, 

With home-thoughts sweet and kind. 
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But all that while the brownies 

Within the fir- wood still, 
They watched her how she picked the wood, 

And strove to do no ill. 

" And, oh, but she is small and neat," 

Said one ; " 'twere shame to spite 
A creature so demure and meek, 

A creature harmless quite ! " 

44 Look only," said another, 

44 At her little gown of blue : 
At her kerchief pinned about her head, 

And at her little shoe ! " 

44 Oh, but she is .a comely child," 

Said a third ; 44 and we will lay 
A good-luck penny in her path, 

A boon for her this day, — 
Seeing she broke no living wood ; 

No live thing did affray ! " 

With that the smallest penny, 

Of the finest silver ore, 
Upon the dry and slippery path, 

Lay Mabel's feet before. 
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With joy she picked the penny up, 

The fairy penny good ; 
And with her fagots dry and brown 

Went wandering from the wood. 

" Now she has that," said the brownies, 

" Let flax be ever so dear, 
'Twill buy her clothes of the very best, 

For many and many a year ! " 

44 And go now," said the grandmother, 

" Since falling is the dew, 
Go down unto the lonesome glen, 

And milk the mother-ewe ! " 

All down into the lonesome glen, 
Through copses thick and wild, 

Through moist rank grass, by trickling streams, 
Went on the willing child. 

And when she came to the lonesome glen, 

She kept beside the burn, 
And neither plucked the strawberry -flower 

Nor broke the lady-fern. 

And while she milked the mother-ewe 

Within this lonesome glen, 
She wished that little Amy 

Were strong and well again. 
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And soon as she had thought this thought, 

She heard a coming sound, 
As if a thousand fairy- folk 

Were gathering all around. 

And then she heard a little voice, 

Shrill as the midge's wing, 
That spake aloud, — "A human child 

Is here ; yet mark this thing, — 

" The lady-fern is all unbroke, 

The strawberry-flower unta'en ! 
What shall be done for her who still 

From mischief can refrain?" 

" Give her a fairy cake ! " said one ; 

u Grant her a wish ! " said three : 
" The latest wish that she hath wished," 

Said all, " whate'er it be ! " 

Kind Mabel heard the words they spake, 

And from the lonesome glen 
Unto the good old grand mother 

Went gladly back again. 

Thus happened it to Mabel 

On that midsummer day, 
And these three fairy-blessings 

She took with her away. 
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'Tis good to make all duty sweet, 

To be alert and kind ; 
'Tis good, like little Mabel, 

To have a willing mind. 

Mary Howitt. 
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/ HEARD AN ANGEL. 



I heard an angel singing, 
When the day was springing : 
" Mercy, pity, and peace 
Are the world's release ! " 



So he sang all day 

Over the new-mown hay, 

Till the sun went down, 

And the hay-cocks looked brown. 

Blake. 
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I knew a widow very poor, 
Who four small children had : 

The oldest was but six years old, 
A gentle, modest lad. 

And very hard this widow toiled 

To feed her children four ; 
A noble heart the mother had, 

Though she was very poor. 

To labor, she would leave her home, 

For children must be fed ; 
And glad was she when she could buy 

A shilling's worth of bread. 

And this was all the children had 

On any day to eat : 
They drank their water, ate their bread, 

But never tasted meat. 

One day, when snow was falling fast, 

And piercing was the air, 
I thought that I would go and see 

How these poor children were. 
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Ere long I reached their cheerless home — 
'Twas searched by every breeze — 

When, going in, the eldest child 
I saw upon his knees. 

I paused to listen to the boy : 

He never raised his head, 
But still went on, and said, ** Give us 

This day our daily bread." 

I waited till the child was done, 

Still listening as he prayed ; 
And when he rose, I asked him why 

That prayer he then had said. 

" Why, sir," said he, " this morning, when 

My mother went away, 
She wept, because she said she had 

No bread for us to-day. 

" She said we children now must starve, 

Our father being dead ; 
And then I told her not to cry, 

For I could get some bread. 

" ' Our Father,' sir, the prayer begins, 
Which made me think that He, 

As we have no kind father here, 
Would our kind Father be. 
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"And then you know, sir, that the prayer 

Asks God for bread each day ; 
So in the corner, sir, I went, 

And that's what made me pray." 

I quickly left that wretched room, 

And went with fleeting feet, 
And very soon was back again 

With food enough to eat. 

u I thought God heard me," said the boy ; 

I answered with a nod ; 
I could not speak, but much I thought 

Of that boy's faith in God. 

Hawks. 
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As I walked over the hill one day, 

I listened, and heard a mother-sheep say, 

" In all the green world there is nothing so sweet 

As my little lammie, with his nimble feet ; 

With his eye so bright, 

And his wool so white, 
Oh ! he is my darling, my heart's delight." 
And the mother-sheep and her little one 
Side by side lay down in the sun ; 
And they went to sleep on the hill-side warm, 
While my little lammie lies here on my arm. 

I went to the kitchen, and what did I see 
But the old gray cat with her kittens three ! 
I heard her whispering soft : said she, 
" My kittens, with tails so cunningly curled, 
Are the prettiest things that can be in the world/ 

The bird on the tree, 

And the old ewe — she, 

May love their babies exceedingly ; 

But I love my kittens there, 

Under the rocking-chair. 
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I love my kittens with all my might, 

I love them at morning, noon, and night. 

Now I'll take up my kitties, the kitties I love, 

And we'll lie down x toget her beneath the warm stove." 

Let the kittens sleep under the stove so warm, 

While my little darling lies here on my arm. 

I went to the yard, and I saw the old hen 
Go clucking about with her chickens ten ; 
She clucked and she scratched and she bustled away, 
And what do you think I heard the hen say ? 
I heard her say, u The sun never did shine 
On anything like to these chickens of mine ! 
You may hunt the full moon and the stars, if you please, 
But you never will find ten such chickens as these ; 
My dear downy darlings, my sweet little things, 
Come, nestle now cosily under my wings." 
So the hen said, 
• And the chickens all sped 
As fast as they could to their nice feather-bed. 
And there let them sleep in their feathers so warm, 
While my little chick lies here on my arm. 

Mrs. Carter. 



THE ANGELS' WHISPER. 



A baby was sleeping, its mother was weeping. 

For her husband was far on the wild, raging sea ; 
And the tempest was swelling round the fisherman's 
dwelling. 
And she cried, " Dermot, darling, oh! come back to 
me." 

{190') 
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Her beads while she numbered, the baby still slumbered, 
And smiled in her face while she bended her knee. 
[ u Oh ! blessed be that warning, my child, thy sleep 

[ adorning, 

For I know that the angels are whispering with thee. 



"And while they are keeping bright watch o'er thy 
sleeping, 

Oh ! pray to them softly, my baby, with me ; 
And say thou wouldst rather they'd watch o'er thy father, 

For I know that the angels are whispering with thee. 



»> 



The dawn of the morning saw Dermot returning, 
And the wife wept with joy her babe's father to see ; 

And closely caressing her child, with a blessing, 

Said, " I knew that the angels were whispering with 

thee." 

Lover. 



I love it — I love it, and who shall dare 
To chide me for loving that old arm-chair ! 
I've treasured it long as a sainted prize — 
I've bedewed it with tears, I've embalmed it with sighs ; 
(192) 
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'Tis bound by a thousand bands to my heart, 
Not a tie will break, not a link will start. 
Would you learn the spell ? — a mother sat there, 
And a sacred thing is that old arm-chair. 



In childhood's hour I lingered near 

The hallowed seat with listening ear ; 

And gentle words that mother would give, 

To fit me to die, and teach me to live. 

She told me shame would never betide, 

With truth for my creed, and God for my Guide ; 

She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer 

As I knelt beside that old arm-chair. 



I sat and watched her many a day, 

When her eyes grew dim and her locks were gray, 

And I almost worshipped her when she smiled 

And turned from her Bible to bless her child. 

Years rolled on, 'and the last one sped, 

My idol was shattered — my earth-star fled : 

I learnt how much the heart can bear 

When I saw her die in that old arm-chair. 

Eliza Cook. 
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Grandpapa's hair is very white, 
And grandpapa walks but slow ; 

He likes to sit still in his easy-chair, 
While the children come and go. 

" Hush ! — play quietly," says mamma ; 

44 Let nobody trouble dear grandpapa." 

Grandpapa's hand is thin and weak, 
It has worked hard all his days : 

A strong right hand and an honest hand, 
That has won all good men's praise. 

44 Kiss it tenderly," says mamma ; 

44 Let every one honor grandpapa." 

Grandpapa's eyes are growing dim ; 

They have looked on sorrow and death ; 
But the love-light never went out of them, 

Nor the courage and the faith. 
44 You children, all of you," says mamma, 
44 Have need to look up to dear grandpapa." 
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Grandpapa's years are wearing few, 

But he leaves a blessing behind — 
A good life lived, and a good fight fought, 

True heart and equal mind. 
" Remember, my children," says mamma, 
44 You bear the name of your grandpapa." 

Mrs. Craik. 

OO^OO 

FATHER WILLIAM. 



44 You are old, Father William," the young man cried ; 

44 The few locks that are left you are gray ; 
You are hale, Father William, a hearty old man ; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray." 

44 In the days of my youth," Father William replied, 
* 44 1 remembered that youth would fly fast ; 
And abused not my health and my vigor at first, 
That I never might need them at last." 

44 You are old, Father William," the young man cried, 
44 And pleasures with youth pass away ; 

And yet you lament not the days that are gone ; 
Now tell me the reason, I pray." 
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44 In the days of my youth, " Father William replied, 
44 1 remembered that youth could not last ; 

I thought of the future, whatever I did, 
That I never might grieve for the past." 



44 You are old, Father William," the young man cried, 

44 And life must be hasfning away ; 
You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death ; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray." 



44 1 am cheerful, young man," Father William replied, 

44 Let the cause thy attention engage : 
In the days of my youth I remembered my God, 

And He hath not forgotten my age." 



Southey. 
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A little old woman before me 
Went slowly down the street ; 

Walking as if aweary 

Were her feeble, tottering feet. 
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•From under her old poke bonnet 

I caught a gleam of snow, 
And her waving cap-string floated, 

Like a pennon, to and fro. 

In the folds of her rusty mantle 

Sudden her footstep caught, 
And I sprang to keep her from falling, 

With a touch as quick as thought. 

When, under the old poke bonnet, 

I saw a winsome face, 
Framed in with the flaxen ringlets 

Of my wee daughter Grace. 

Mantle and cap together 

Dropped off at my very feet ; 
And there stood the little fairy, 

Beautiful, blushing, sweet ! 

Will it be like this, I wonder, 

When at last we come to stand 
On the golden, ringing pavement 

Of the blessed, blessed land ? 

Losing the rusty garments 

We wore in the years of Time, 
Will our better selves spring backward, 

Serene in a youth sublime ? 
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Instead of the shapes that hid us, 
And made us old and gray, 

Shall we get our child-hearts back again, 
With a brightness that will stay ? 

I thought — but my little daughter 
Slipped her dimpled hand in mine ; 

" I was only playing," she whispered, 
" That I was ninety-nine." 



$*io- 
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They grew in beauty, side by side, 
They filled one home with glee ; 

Their graves are severed far and wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 

The same fond mother bent at night 
O'er each fair, sleeping brow ; 

She had each folded flower in sight : 
Where are those sleepers now? 

One, midst the forest of the West, 

By a dark stream is laid ; 
The Indian knows his place of rest, 

Far in the cedar shade. 
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The sea, the blue, lone sea, hath one ; 

fie lies where pearls lie deep ; 
He was the loved of all, yet none 

O'er his low bed may weep. 

One sleeps where southern vines are dress 

Above the noble slain ; 
He wrapped the colors round his breast 

On a blood-red field of Spain. 



And one — o'er her the myrtle showei 
Its leaves by soft winds fanned ; 

She faded midst Italian flowers — 
The last of that fair band. 



And parted thus, they rest who played 
Beneath the same green tree ; 

Whose voices mingled as they prayed 
Around one parent knee. 



with smiles lit up the hall, 

eeied with song the hearth ; 
ovel if thou wert all, 
light beyond, O e 



Mrs. Hemans. 
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Men have done brave deeds, 

And bards have sung them well : 

1 of good George Nidiver 
Now the tale will tell. 

In Californian mountains 

A hunter bold was he : 
Keen his eye and sure his aim 

As any you should see. 

A little Indian boy 

Followed him everywhere. 
Eager to share the hunter's joy, 

The hunter's meal to share. 

And when the bird or deer 
Fell by the hunter's skill, 

The boy was always near 

To help with right good-will. 

One day as through the cleft 
Between two mountains steep, 

Shut in both right and left, 
Their weary way they keep, 
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♦ They see two grizzly bears, 
With hunger fierce and fell, 
Rush at them unawares 

Right down the narrow dell. 

The boy turned round with screams, 
And ran with terror wild ; 

One of the pair of savage beasts 
Pursued the shrieking child. 

The hunter raised his gun, — 
He knew one charge was all, — 

And through the boy's pursuing foe 
He sent his only ball. 

The other on George Ni diver 
Came on with dreadful pace ; 

The hunter stood unarmed, • 

And met him face to face. 

I say unarmed he stood : 
Against those frightful paws 

The rifle butt, or club of wood, 
Could stand no more than straws. 

George Nidiver stood still 
And looked him in the face ; 

The wild beast stopped amazed, 
Then came with slack'ning pace. 
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Still firm the hunter stood, 

Although his heart beat high ; 
Again the creature stopped, 

And gazed with wond'ring eye. 

The hunter met his gaze, 

Nor yet an inch gave way ; 
The bear turned slowly round, 

And slowly moved away. 

What thoughts were in his mind 

It would be hard to spell ; 
What thoughts were in George Nidiver 

I rather guess than tell. 

But sure that rifle's aim, 

Swift choice of gen'rous part, 
Showed in its passing gleam 

The depths of a brave heart. 
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The valley rings with mirth and joy ; 

Among the hills the echoes play 
A never, never-ending song, 

To welcome in the May. 
The magpie chatters with delight ; 

The mountain raven's youngling brood 
Have left the mother and the nest, 
And they go rambling east and west 

In search of their own food ; 
)r through the glitf ring vapors dart 
n very wantonness of heart. 

Jeneatb a rock, upon the grass, 
Two boys are sitting in the sun ; 

t seems they have no work to do. 
Or that their work is done. 
(204) 
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On pipes of sycamore they play 

The fragments of a Christinas hymn ; 

Or with that plant which in our dale. 

We call stag-horn, or fox's tail, 
Their rusty hats they trim ; 

And thus, as happy as the day, 

Those shepherds wear the time away. 

Along the river's stony marge 

The sand-lark chants a joyous song ; 
The thrush is busy in the wood, 

And carols loud and strong ; 
A thousand lambs are on the rocks, 

All newly born ; — both earth and sky 
Keep jubilee ; and more than all, 
Those boys with their green coronal ; 

They never hear the cry, 
That plaintive cry ! which up the hill 
Comes from the depth of Dungeon-Ghyll. 

Said Walter, leaping from the ground, 
" Down to the stump of yon old yew 

We'll for our whistles run a race." 
Away the shepherds flew. 

They leapt — they ran — and when they came 
Right opposite to Dungeon-Ghyll, 

Seeing that he should lose the prize, 

" Stop I " to his comrade Walter cries. 



i 
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James stopped with no good will ; 
Said Walter then, " Your task is here, 
'Twill keep you working half a year. 

" Now cross where I shall cross — come on, 

And follow me where I shall lead." 
The other took him at his word, 

But did not like the deed. 
It was a spot which you may see 

If ever you to Langdale go : 
Into a chasm a mighty block 
Hath fallen, and made a bridge of rock ; 

The gulf is deep below ; 
And in a basin black and small 
Receives a mighty waterfall. . 

With staff in hand across the cleft 

The challenger began his march ; 
And now, all eyes and feet, hath gained 

The middle of the arch. 
When, list ! he hears a piteous moan — 

Again ! — his heart within him dies — 
His pulse is stopped, his breath is lost, 
He totters, pale as any ghost, 

And, looking down, he spies 
A lamb that in the pool is pent 
_ Within that black and frightful rent. 
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The lamb had slipped into the stream, 

And safe without a bruise or wound 
The cataract had borne him down 

Into the gulf profound. 
His dam had seen him when he fell ; 

She saw him down the torrent borne ; 
And, while with all a mother's love 
She from the lofty rocks above 

Sent forth a cry forlorn, 
The lamb, still swimming round and round, 
Made answer to the plaintive sound. 

When he had learnt what thing it was 

That sent this rueful cry, I ween 
The boy recovered heart, and told 

The sight which he had seen. 
Both gladly now deferred their task ; 

Nor was there wanting other aid, — 
A poet, one who loves the brooks 
Far better than the sages' books, 

By chance had thither strayed ; 
And there the helpless lamb he found, 
By those huge rocks encompassed round. 

He drew it gently from the pool, 

And brought it forth into the light ; 
The shepherds met him with his charge, 

An unexpected sight ! 
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Into their arms the lamb they took : 

Said they, " He's neither maimed nor scarred." 
Then up the steep ascent they hied, 
And placed him at his mother's side ; 

And gently did the bard 
Those idle shepherd-boys upbraid, 
And bade them better mind their trade. 

Wordsworth. 
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Allen-a-Pale has no fagot for burning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no furrow for turning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no fleece for the spinning, 
Yet Allen-a-Dale has red gold for the winning. 
Come, read me my riddle ! come, hearken my tale, 
And tell me the craft of bold Allen-a-Dale. 

The Baron of Ravensworth prances in pride, 
And he views his domains upon Arkindale side, 
The mere for his net, and the land for his game, 
The chase for the wild, and the park for the tame ; 
Yet the fish of the lake and the deer of the vale 
Are less free to Lord Dacre than Allen-a-Dale. 
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Allen-a-Dale was ne'er belted a knight, 

Though his spur be as sharp, and his blade be as bright ; 

Allen-a-Dale is no baron or lord, 

Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at his word ; 

And the best of our nobles his bonnets will vail, 

Who at Rere-cross on Stanmore meets Allen-a-Dale. 



Allen-a-Dale to his wooing is come ; 
The mother, she asked of his household and home : 
" Though the castle of Richmond stand fair on the hill, 
My hall," quoth bold Allen, " shows gallanter still ; 
'Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pale, 
And with all its bright spangles ! " said Allen-a-Dale. 

The father was steel, and the mother was stone ; 
They lifted the latch, and they bade him be gone ; 
But loud, on the morrow, their wail and their cry : 
He had laughed on the lass with his bonny black eye, 
And she fled to the forest to hear a love-tale, 
And the youth it was told by was Allen-a-Dale. 

Scott. 
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ROBIN HOOD'S DEATH AND BURIAL. 



When Robin Hood and Little John 

Went o'er yon bank of broom, 
Said Robin Hood to Little John, 

" We have shot For many a pound ; 

" But I am not able to shoot one shot more, — 

My arrows will not flee ; 
But I have a cousin lives down below, 

Please God, she will bleed me." 

Now Robin is to fair Kirkley gone, 

As fast as he can win ; 
But before he came there, as we do hear, 

He was taken very ill. 

And when that he came to fair Kirkley Hall, 

He knocked all at the ring, 
But none was so ready as his cousin herself 

For to let bold Robin in. 

" Will you please to sit down, cousin Robin," she said, 

" And drink some beer with me?" — 
" No, I will neither eat nor drink 

Till I am blooded by thee." 
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" Well, I have a room, cousin Robin," she said, 

" Which you did never see, 
And if you please to walk therein, 

You blooded by me shall be." 

She took him by the lily-white hand, 

And led him to a private room, 
And there she blooded bold Robin Hood 

Whilst one drop of blood would run. 

She blooded him in the vein of the arm, 

And locked him up in the room ; 
There did he bleed all the livelong day, 

Until the next day at noon. 

He then bethought him of a casement door, 

Thinking for to be gone : 
He was so weak he could not leap, 

And he could not get down. 

He then bethought him of his bugle-horn, 
Which hung low down to his knee ; 

He set his horn unto his mouth, 
And blew out weak blasts three. 

Then Little John, when hearing him, 

As he sat under the tree, 
44 1 fear my master is near dead, 

He blows so wear i lee." 
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Then Little John to fair Kirkley is gone, 

As fast as he can flee ; 
But when he came to Kirkley Hall, 

He broke locks two or three ; 



' It is, to burn fair Kirkley Hal!, 
Anil all their 
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" Now nay, now nay," quoth Robin Hood, 

" That boon Til not grant thee ; 
I never hurt woman in all my life, 

Nor man in woman's companie. 

'* I never hurt fair maid in all my time, 

Nor at my end shall it be. 
But give me my bent bow in my hand, 

And a broad arrow I'll let flee, 

" And where this arrow is taken up, 

There shall my grave digged be. 
Lay me a green sod under my head, 

And another at my feet, 

" And lay my bent bow by my side, 

Which was my music sweet ; 
And make my grave of gravel and green, 

Which is most right and meet. 

" Let me have length and breadth enough, 

With a green sod under my head, 
That they may say, when I am dead, 

Here lies bold Robin Hood." 

These words they readily promised him, 

Which did bold Robin please ; 

And there they buried bold Robin Hood, 

Near to the fair Kirkleys. 

Old Ballad. 
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44 Which is the wind that brings the cold ? " — 
44 The North-wind, Freddy — and all the snow ; 

And the sheep will scamper into the fold, 
When the North begins to blow." 



44 Which is the wind that brings the heat?" — 
44 The South-wind, Katy ; and corn will grow, 

And peaches redden, for you to eat, 
When the South begins to blow.' 



» 



44 Which is the wind that brings the rain? " — 
44 The East-wind, Arty ; and farmers know 

That cows come shivering up the lane, 
When the East begins to blow." 



44 Which is the wind that brings the flowers?" — 

44 The West-wind, Bessy ; and soft and low 
The birdies sing in the summer hours, 



When the West begins to blow." 



Stedman. 
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The cock is crowing, 
The stream is flowing, 
^ The small birds twitter, 

The lake doth glitter, 

The green field sleeps in the sun ; 
The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest ; 
The cattle are grazing, 
Their heads never raising ; 

There are forty feeding like one ! 



Like an army defeated, 

The snow hath retreated, 

And now doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare hill ; 

if . The ploughboy is whooping — anon — anon . 

j There's joy in the mountains ; 

i There's life in the fountains ; 

: Small clouds are sailing, 

\ Blue sky prevailing ; 

The rain is over and gone ! 

Wordsworth. 
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The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies ; 

I hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the snowy valley flies. 

Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month ! in praise of thee ; 

Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 

For thou, to northern lands, again 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 

And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wear* st the gentle name of Spring. 

And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright, sunny day, 

When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 

Thou bring'st the hope of those calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 

When the wide bloom, on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 



Bryant. 
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HITE Rose, talk to me ; 

I don't know what to do. 
Why do you say no word to i 

Who say so much to you ? 
n bringing you a little rain ; 
And I shall be so proud, 
when you feel it on your face, 
You take me for a cloud, 
ire I come so softly, 
You cannot hear me walking: 
I take you by surprise, 
[ may catch you talking. 



hite Rose, are you tired 

Of staying in one place ? 

> you ever wish to see 

The wild flowers face to face? 
Do you know the woodbines, 

And the big brown crested reeds? 
Do you wonder how they live 

So friendly with the weeds? 
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Have you any work to do 

When you've finished growing ? 

Shall you teach your little buds 
Pretty ways of blowing? 

Do you ever go to sleep ? 

Once I woke, by night 
And looked out of the window, 

And there you stood moon-white, — 
Moon-white in a mist of darkness, — 

With never a word to say ; 
But you seemed to move a little, 

And then I ran away. 
I should have felt no wonder 

After I hid my head, 
If I had found you standing 

Moon-white beside my bed. 

White Rose, do you love me ? 

I only wish you'd say. 
I would work hard to please you, 

If I but knew the way. 
It seems so hard to be loving, 

And not a sign to see 
But the silence and the sweetness 

For all as well as me. 
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I think you nearly perfect, 

In spite of all your scorns ; 
But^ White Rose, if I were you, 

I wouldn't have those thorns. 

Poems for a Child. 
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The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel, 

And the former called the latter " Little prig ! " 

Bun replied, 

" You are doubtless very big, 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together 

To make up a year, 

And a sphere : 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I'm not so large as you, 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry ; 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track. 

Talents differ ; all is well and wisely put ; 

If I cannot carry forests on my back, 

Neither can you crack a nut." r. w. Emerson. 
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Down in the deep 

Dark holes I keep, 

And there in the noontide I float and sleep : 

By the hemlock log, 

And the springing bog, 

And the arching alders I lie incog. 

The angler's fly 

Comes dancing by, 

But never a moment it cheats my eye ; 

For the wary trout 

Is not such a lout 

As to be by a wading boy pulled out. 

King of the brook, 

No fisher's hook 

Fills me with dread of the toiling cook ; 

But here I lie 

And laugh as they try ; 

Shall I bite at their bait? No, no ; not I. 

But when the streams, 
With moonlight beams, 
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Sparkle all silver and starlight gleams, 

Then, then look out 

For the wary trout ; 

For he springs and dimples the shallows about, , 

While the tired angler dreams. 



^o^oo- 
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" Now, let's have a game of play, 
Lucy, Jane, and little May. 
I will be a grizzly bear, 
Prowling here and prowling there, 
Sniffing round and round about, 
Till I find you children out ; 
And my dreadful den shall be 
Deep within the hollow tree." 

" Oh, no ! please not, Robert, dear, 
Do not be a grizzly bear : 
Little May was half afraid 
When she heard the noise you made, 
Roaring like a lion strong, 
Just now as you came along ; 
And she'll scream and start to-night, 
If you give her any fright." 
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" Well, then, I will be a fox ! 
You shall be the hens and cocks, 
In the farmer's apple-tree, 
Crowing out so lustily. 
I will softly creep this way — 
Peep — and pounce upon ray prey ; 
And I'll bear you to my den — 
Where the fern grows in the glen." 

" Oh, no, Robert ! you're so strong, 
While you're dragging us along 
I'm afraid you'll tear our frocks. 
We won't play at hens and cocks." — 
" If you won't play fox or bears, 
I'm a dog, and you be hares ; 
Then you'll only have to run. 
Girls are never up to fun." 

" You've your play, and we have ours, 

Go and climb the trees again. 

I, and little May, and Jane, 
Are so happy with our flowers. 

Jane is culling foxglove bells, 
May and I are making posies, 

And we want to search the dells 
For the latest summer roses." 



Mrs. Hawtrey. 
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John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke was he 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear, 
" Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 

"To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

And we will then repair 
Unto the ' Bell ' at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair. 

" My sister, and my sister's child, 
Myself and children three, 

Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after we." 

He soon replied, " I do admire 

Of womankind but one ; 
And you are she, my dearest dear, 

Therefore it shall be done. 



JOHN GILPIN. 



" I am a linen-draper bold 
As all the world doth know, 
And my good friend the calender 



John Gilpin kissed his loving wife, 

O'erjoyed was he to find 
That, though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 
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The morning came, the chaise was brought, 

But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 

Where they did all get in, — 
Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 

Were never folks so glad ! 
The stones did rattle underneath 

As if Cheapside were mad. 

John Gilpin at his horse's side 

Seized fast the flowing mane, 
And up he got, in haste to ride, 

But soon came down again : — 

For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 

His journey to begin, 
When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time, 

Although it grieved him sore, 
Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 

Would trouble him much more. 
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'Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind, 
When Betty, screaming, came downstairs, 

" The wine is left behind ! " 

44 Good lack ! " quoth he ; " yet bring it me, 

My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I bear my trusty sword 

When I do exercise." 

Now, Mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 
Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 
And keep it safe and sound. 

Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his .balance true. 

Then over all, that he might be 

Equipped from top to toe, 
His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 

He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed, 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones 

With caution and good heed. 
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But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which galled him in his seat. 

" So ! fair and softly, John," he cried ; 

But John he cried in vain : 
That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So, stooping down, as needs he must 

Who cannot sit upright, 
He grasped the mane with both his hands, 

And eke with all his might. 

His horse, which never in that sort 

Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought, 

Away went hat and wig : 
He little dreamt, when he set out, 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly 

Like streamer long and gay, 
Till loop and button, failing both, 

At last it flew away. 
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Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had slung, — 

A bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 

Up flew the windows all, 
And every soul cried out 2 " Well done ! " 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he? 

His fame soon spread around : 
" He carries weight ! he rides a race ! 

'Tis for a thousand pound ! " 

And still, as fast as he drew near, 

'Twas wonderful to view, 
How in a trice the turnpike-men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low, 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shattered at a blow. 

Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke 

As they had basted been. 
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But still he seemed to carry weight, 

With leathern girdle braced ; 
For all might see the bottle-necks 

Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 

These gambols he did play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton so gay ; 

And there he threw the Wash about 

On both sides of the way, 
Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 

At Edmonton his loving wife 

From the balcony espied 
Her tender husband, wond'ring much 

To see how he did ride. 

" Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! Here's the house, 

They all aloud did cry ; 
" The dinner waits, and we are tired." — 

Said Gilpin, " So am I. 



» 
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But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there ; 
For why? — his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 
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So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly — which brings me to 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 

And sore against his will, 
Till at his friend the calender's 

His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 

His neighbor in such trim, 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him : 

" What news? what news? your tidings tell ; 

Tell me you must and shall ; 
Say why bareheaded you are come, 

Or why you come at all ? " 

Now, Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke, 
And thus unto the calender 

In merry guise he spoke : 

" I came because your horse would come ; 

And, if I well forebode, 
My hat and wig will soon be here — 

They are upon the road." 
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The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Returned him not a single word, 

But to the house went in ; 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig, — 

A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, — 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 

Thus showed his ready wit : 
" My head is twice as1}ig as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit. 

" But let me scrape the dirt away 

That hangs upon your face ; 
And stop and eat, for well you may 

Be in a hungry case." 



Said John, "It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware." 

So, turning to his horse, he said, 

" I am in haste to dine ; 
? Twas {or your pleasure you came here, 

You shall go back for mine" 



JOHN GILPIN. 

Ah, luckless speech and bootless boast ! 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For 'while he spake a braying ass 

Did sing most loud and clear ; 



Had heard a lion roar, 
And galloped off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 
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Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went Gilpin's hat and wig ; 
He lost them sooner than at first ; 

For why ? — they were too big. 

Now, Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 

She pulled out half-a-crown ; 

And thus unto the youth she said 

That drove them to the "Bell," 
" This shall be yours when you bring back 

My husband safe and well." 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back amain ; 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop 

By catching at his rein ; 

But not performing what he meant, 

And gladly would have done, 
The frighted steed he frighted more, 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went postboy at his heels ; 
The postboy's horse right glad to miss 

The lumbering of the wheels. 
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Six gentlemen upon the road, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly 
With postboy scamp'ring in the rear, 

They raised the hue and cry : 

u Stop thief! stop thief! a highwayman ! " 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that passed that way 

Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike-gates again 

Flew open in short space, 
The tollmen thinking as before 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did ; and won it too, 

For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopped till where he had got up 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, Long live the king, 

And Gilpin, long live he ; 
And when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see ! 

Cowper, 
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CONTENTED JOHN 



One honest John Tomkins, a hedger and ditcher, 
Although he was poor, did not want to be richer ; 
For all such vain wishes in him were prevented 
By a fortunate habit of being contented. 

Though cold was the weather, or dear was the food, 
John never was found in a murmuring mood ; 
For this he was constantly heard to declare, — 
What he could not prevent he would cheerfully bear. 

44 For why should I grumble and murmur? " he said ; 
44 If I cannot get meat, I can surely get bread ; 
And, though fretting may make my calamities deeper, 
It can never cause bread and cheese to be cheaper." 

If John was afflicted with sickness or pain, 
He wished himself better, but did not complain, 
Nor lie down and fret in despondence and sorrow, 
But said that he hoped to be better to-morrow. 

If any one wronged him or treated him ill, 

Why, John was good-natured and sociable still ; 

For he said that revenging the injury done 

Would be making two rogues when there need be but one. 
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And thus honest John, though his station was humble, 
PasseoVthrough this sad world without even a grumble ; 
And I wish that some folks, who are greater and richer, 
Would copy John Tomkins, the hedger and ditcher. 

Jane Taylor. 
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I would I were a note 
From a sweet bird's throat ! 
I'd float on forever, 
And melt away never. 
I would I were a note 
From a sweet bird's throat ! 

But I am what I am ! 

As content as a lamb, 

No new state I'll covet ; 

For how long should I love it? 

No, I'll be what I am, — 

As content as a lamb ! 
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WISHING. 



Ring-ting ! I wish I were a Primrose, 

A bright yellow Primrose, blowing in the spring ! 

The stooping boughs above me, 

The wand'ring bee to love me, 
The fern and moss to creep across, 

And the Elm-tree for our king ! 

Nay — stay ! I wish I were an Elm -tree, 
A great, lofty Elm-tree, with green leaves gay ! 
The winds would set them dancing, 
The sun and moonshine glance in, 
The birds would house among the boughs, 
And sweetly sing. 

Oh — no ! I wish I were a Robin, 

A Robin or a little Wren, everywhere to go ; 

Through forest, field, or garden, 

And ask no leave or pardon, 
Till winter comes with icv thumbs 

ml 

To ruffle up our wing ! 
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GIVE ME A WISH. 



" Be my fairy, mother, 
Give me a wish a day ; 

Something, as well in sunshine 
As when the rain-drops play. 
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" And if I were a fairy, 
With but one wish to spare, 

What should I give thee, darling, 
To quiet thine earnest prayer?" 

44 I'd like a little brook, mother, 

All for my very own, — 
To laugh all day among the trees, 

And shine on the mossy stone ; 

" To run right under the window, 

And sing me fast asleep ; 
With soft steps and a tender sound, 

Over the grass to creep. 

u Make it run down the hill, mother, 
With a leap like a tinkling bell, 

So fast I never can catch the leaf 
That into its fountain fell. 
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" Make it as wild as a frightened bird, 

As crazy as a bee, 

With a noise like the baby's funny laugh ; — 

That's the brook for me ! " 

Rose Terry. 
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UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 



Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun, 
And loves to lie i' the sun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ! 
Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 



Shakespeare. 



